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*' And whatsoever cunning fiend it was
That wrought upon thee so preposterously
Hath yet the voice in hell for excellence."
Voice is used for reputation that is supposed to have grown out.
of the recital or voicing of the cunning accomplishment of the.
fiend.
"Each battle sees the other's ambered face."     iv. Pro. 9.
Here battle stands for the army that will do battle.
So also" breast=heart," n. Pro. 4; " iron=sword," u. i. 7;,
" sword and shield-soldiers," in. ii. 7-8.
Hyptdlage (Greek hypo, under; aUage, change) is a figure* in
which an attribute is transferred from its proper subject to
others that are closely connected with them.
" The poor condemned English
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires
Sit patiently."                                            iv. Pr. 22-4.
Here the attribute "watchfulness " is transferred from c* English"'
to "fires."
Hendiadys (Greek hen dia dyoin, one by two) is a figure of
redundance where a single idea is expressed by two words or
phrases where one would suffice, e.g.
"Left by the fatal and neglected English."        n. iv. 13.
which does not mean the fatal and neglected English, but the-
fatally neglected English.   Again,
" That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell
His sovereign's life to death and treachery.'*
ii. ii. 10-11.
evidently means to a treacherous death, and so is another
example of the figure.
XI. Alliteration is the frequent recurrence of the same sound
consequent upon the recurrence of the same letter, generally
initial, as in the well-known " -4pt alliteration's artful aid.'
This elementary device for tickling the ear was prior to rhyme,
with which it agrees in so far as it consists in sameness of sign,
the difference being that in rhyme the sameness is not that
merely of single letters but of syllables, nor does it occur at the
beginnings, but at the ends of lines. Shakespeare's alliterations
are usuafiy double-barrelled, but sometimes three or more words
are alliterative. In Heniy F. it is the bombastic language of
Pistol that abounds in alliteration, and the device appears at a
great disadvantage in such doubtful company; it may therefore
be desirable' to remind the student that, in the hands of a.
master, such as Shakespeare, Chaucer, or Tennyson, alliteration
is capable of producing a pleasing, and even a beautiful effect.